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DISCUSSION. 

Progress in Philosophical Inquiry and Mr. Lovejoy's 
Presidential Address. 1 

IF the case of Philosophy were really as desperate as Professor 
Lovejoy would seem to imply throughout the greater part of his 
recent Presidential Address, any attempt to prolong her life would 
certainly involve unnecessary cruelty. But, as a member of the 
philosophical family, — families are not always harmonious, though 
they generally have more in common than they realize at all times, — 
I refuse to be particularly pessimistic as to the future of 'the oldest 
of the sciences,' and, more especially, I utterly refuse to apologize 
for her distinguished past. 

Professor Lovejoy's Address illustrates a tendency which has be- 
come increasingly marked since the later development of the special 
sciences, viz., a tendency on the part of certain methodologists to 
apologize for philosophy because it is not something else. At the 
same time, it should be recognized that the fundamental demand 
for a 'scientific' philosophy, in the sense of a philosophy borrowing 
the ideals and to a certain extent the methods of some one or more 
of the special sciences, so far from being a new departure, may fairly 
be regarded as involving one of the most venerable fallacies that a 
thing no more ancient than modern philosophy can boast. Through- 
out the development of modern philosophy there has been a tendency 
to take as a kind of standard of method and achievement some 
particular science or group of sciences that happened at the time to 
be preeminent. It was first mathematics, then the physical sciences, 
and we are still in the toils of biology to such an extent that even the 
more prudent of us find it difficult to express ourselves without em- 
ploying biological metaphors that we may suspect are by no means 
wholly relevant. That philosophy should be profoundly influenced 
by the truths brought to light by contemporary science is so obvious 
that probably nobody could be found to contradict the statement, 
but the conscious or unconscious imitation of the standpoints and 
methods of given special sciences is a very different matter. While 
'imitation is the sincerest flattery,' neither flattery of this or any 
1 This Address appeared in the last number of this Review (Vol. XXVI, No. 2, 
March, 1917, pp. 123-163). 
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other kind ever led to independence or self-respect. And by all means 
let us get out of the careless habit of referring to 'science' in terms 
that are applicable only to the 'exact sciences.' The biological and 
social sciences are doubtless as interesting and important as any, 
but they never can hope to become 'exact' in the sense that mathe- 
matical physics may be so called. And when it comes to rival 
biological and sociological theories, — the lack of agreement among 
philosophers ceases to call for either tears or laughter. 

Professor Lovejoy, however, deplores the lack of unity of aim to be 
found in philosophers and also the corresponding lack of agreement 
among technical students of philosophy as to what one may reason- 
ably expect from those who venture to write on this inchoate subject. 
One may easily agree with our late President that, in certain quarters, 
too much in the way of edification is still demanded of specialists in 
philosophy; but the apparent suggestion that philosophical problems 
should be rigidly standardized is anything but convincing. It is well 
to be perfectly explicit on this point. If philosophy should ever 
sacrifice the broad humanism that has been one of its most admirable 
traits in the past for an abstractly conceived 'scientific' method, the 
result could be nothing less than disastrous. This, of course, is not 
to suggest that particular philosophers or working groups of philos- 
ophers may not be 'scientific' to their hearts' content. But why 
should we impose bonds upon philosophy that nobody would consider 
for a moment in the case of science? Nobody would presume to 
say that such and such only were the true problems either of science 
in general or of any particular science. On the one hand, scientists 
of repute investigate everything from the most abstract and recondite 
branches of the higher mathematics to the most bewilderingly complex 
concrete mental and social phenomena; on the other hand, in the 
case of a given science of large scope like psychology, it would be 
as impossible in fact as it would be pedantic in attempt to map out 
before investigation the presumably significant problems and indicate 
the legitimate methods. In truth, ' method ' has been a sort of fetish 
for thinkers of a certain type since the beginnings of modern philos- 
ophy. If it be true that science began with magic, that may help to 
explain the almost magical character ascribed to 'method,' not so 
much in early science as in early philosophy of the modern period. 
If one could only hit upon 'the true order of ideas,' everything else 
that really mattered would come easily. Much of the present demand 
for 'scientific method' in philosophy has a familiar sound and suggests 
the characteristic procedure of early rationalism. 
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As illustrating the difference between what he conceives to be the 
really philosophical temperament and proper attitude toward philos- 
ophy and the unconscious tendency to subordinate the strictly dis- 
interested pursuit of philosophical truth to edification, Professor 
Lovejoy compares Henry Sidgwick with Thomas Hill Green. It seems 
rather a pity to set over against each other these two eminent and 
admirable academic contemporaries of the past generation; but, since 
the example has been chosen, it does not seem to me to prove the 
point that Professor Lovejoy evidently has in mind. Presumably 
we all sympathize with the admiration expressed for Sidgwick's 
perfect candor and philosophical detachment, even when he is dis- 
cussing problems that involve ultimate values; and we would all 
probably agree that any great university that did not have men of 
this type in sufficient number would suffer greatly by their absence. 
But does this at all commit us to misappreciation of men like Green? 
I do not refer primarily to their relative success or failure as academic 
lecturers, but to their permanent contribution to their own science 
or discipline, — the place they occupy in the significant thought of 
their time. I wholly agree with Professor Lovejoy that certain 
passages in Green's Prolegomena to Ethics suffer rather seriously from 
a sort of ethical fervor that interferes with the strict logic of the 
argument; but, granting and even insisting that Green had the defects 
of his qualities, was not the same true of Sidgwick? If Green was 
sometimes lacking in scientific caution, Sidgwick was as often actually 
hampered by an excess of that generally admirable quality. As a 
result, I believe, we find what may seem paradoxical, but what is 
not uncommon in the history of thought, that of two men presumably 
of about equal ability, the one who apparently had less of what we 
perhaps too abstractly call 'the scientific spirit' actually made the 
greater scientific or philosophical contribution. It must be remem- 
bered that, even in the scientific laboratory, the experiment is not 
conducted by a disembodied spirit of preternaturally logical pre- 
dilections, but by a human being; and in philosophy, at any rate, as 
presumably also in certain social sciences, sympathy and imagination 
count for fully as much as standardized 'scientific method' and a 
meticulous ruling out of everything that looks like contraband. Is 
there not some danger of becoming 'methodologically self-conscious' 
to such an extent that we may forget how to think? 

When Professor Lovejoy comes to propose remedies for the perennial 
disease of philosophy, as he understands it, the following seems to be 
the key-note of his argument: "Philosophy is — by the nature of its 
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task, though not, perhaps, by the nature of its practitioners — more 
than any other science a cofiperative enterprise." 1 This, I fear, is a 
false note, key-note of the argument though it may be. Of course 
philosophy, like science and, for that matter, like sane living, is a 
'cooperative enterprise'; but it certainly sounds like rhetorical exag- 
geration to say that it is "more than any other science a cooperative 
enterprise." If the real is always and only the unique, as some of us 
hold, then the investigation of reality thus regarded requires a tech- 
nique somewhat different from that of ordinary scientific investigation, 
— this difference making direct cooperation, in many cases, at least, 
more difficult than in ordinary scientific work, though by no means 
impossible or undesirable. This is not to suggest that work in philos- 
ophy is more difficult than work in the 'special sciences,' — all such 
comparisons are irrelevant, — but in various sciences there is an im- 
mense amount of detail- work to be accomplished before the real 
organizer or final expert can perform his function to good advantage 
or even satisfactorily at all. This can hardly be said to be true of 
philosophy. Scientific 'description' has the immense advantage of 
prima facie universal communicability; wherever, on the other hand, 
the 'appreciation' of values enters in as an integral part of a problem, 
the methods resorted to are necessarily less expeditious and more 
indirect, though the end to be attained need not necessarily differ 
wholly from what is attempted in certain sciences like social psy- 
chology dealing with highly complex concrete data. In other words, 
there is nothing esoteric about the procedure of philosophy as con- 
trasted with that of the special sciences; we need only recognize that 
it is, or very well may be, somewhat different, and that the difference, 
so far as it can readily be defined, seems on the whole to call for 
relatively individual as opposed to wholesale cooperative treatment. 
Some pages back Professor Lovejoy has taken particular exception 
to Bergson's remark: " No philosopher ever says more than one thing; 
for he never sees more than one point." 2 I largely sympathize with 
the impatience expressed at this and other similar utterances of the 
French philosopher; but Bergson's remark, however exaggerated, can 
hardly be brushed aside as meaningless. If the real be unique, then it 
is conceivable that our most direct apprehension of reality must 
itself have a unique and personal character, something like the 
artist's vision and interpretation of the world-order. In this sense, 
the philosopher might be said to convey but one idea, — only that idea 

1 P. iso. 

2 P. i44- 
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would be his comprehension of the world as revealed in a personal 
experience. If this reference to the artist's characteristic method of 
interpreting experience seem irrelevant, it must be insisted that 
philosophy has relations to art, more particularly to literature, as 
vital and significant as those which it is universally recognized as 
having to science. In truth, it is plainly on this side, rather than 
on the side that approximates most nearly to science, that philosophy 
comes into closest relations with life. This is one reason why a 
de-personalized philosophy is sure to be a gloomy failure. 

I must confess to considerable apprehension at Professor Lovejoy's 
elaborate program, explained toward the end of the Address, for 
what he would regard as "an approach to a suitable organization of 
cooperative philosophical inquiry in America." 1 If the realization 
of that program would be only an 'approach' to cooperation, one 
wonders what Professor Lovejoy would regard as the real thing. If 
the 'Annual Discussion' of the American Philosophical Association 
threatens to prove a 'Frankenstein' invention of such dimensions, 
casting its shadow over the whole year, it is to be feared that phi- 
losophy will earn the title of ' the dismal science,' now properly enough 
repudiated by the science to which it was first applied. 

A little before the passage referred to above, Professor Lovejoy 
had said, — after calling Kant "utterly and disgracefully inhospitable 
to the most pertinent contentions of his early critics," — "Under any 
sound rSgime of philosophical inquiry, everything in the nature of a 
new hypothesis in philosophy would be put forward in a wholly 
tentative manner, as material for discussion by fellow-specialists, 
before it is given to the world at large." 2 In order to understand the 
full force of this sinister proposal, as applying to philosophers who 
write treatises and not brief discussions, one must remember not only 
that Kant was fifty-seven years old and in rather poor health, when 
the first edition of the Critique of Pure Reason was published, but also 
what was the level of philosophy in Germany at the time, — to say 
nothing of the very remote location of Konigsberg, which is said to 
have sometimes caused the philosopher a delay of several months when 
he wished to consult recent books, even when the University or he him- 
self had the wherewithal to obtain them. The Critique of Pure Reason, 
of course, was only the first of a number of important works representing 
the Critical Philosophy: how many of these would have been published, 
if Kant had been obliged to spend endless time discussing fundamental 

1 P. 155. 

2 P- 153- 
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problems with contemporaries, most of whom would probably have 
been unable to understand him? But, in any case, abstract discussion 
of a philosophical principle before it has really been worked out to 
some significant conclusion is more likely than not to be a waste of 
time. That is why the writers of the shortest articles are so much 
addicted to discussions and re-discussions. One reason, presumably, 
why they are always misunderstood is that they imperfectly under- 
stand themselves. No standardization of problems and terminology 
will take the place of sustained constructive thinking. From our 
'copy-book' days we have been credibly informed that 'There is no 
royal road to Knowledge'; must we learn by dismal experience that 
'efficiency methods' apply least of all to the hazardous enterprise of 
original thinking? 

Ernest Albee. 
Cornell University. 

The subject which Professor Lovejoy took for discussion in his 
brilliant Presidential Address, reform in philosophical procedure, is 
symptomatic of the times. A good many members of our Association 
have recently given indications 'that they are chafing under the neglect, 
not to say ill-concealed contempt, which scientists of our day show in 
their attitude toward us and our work. They shrug their shoulders 
when 'philosopher' is mentioned. The word to them stands for 
'loose thinker,' for one who fancies that if he only grapple with 
portentous enough problems he can dispense with the petty exactions 
of disciplined thinking. The arbiter scientium distributes no stars to 
mere philosophers. We are the pariahs of the scholarly world. The 
philosopher, like Ephraim, is wedded to his idols. Let him alone. 
But he does not like to be let alone. 

And so once more the Cartesian cry is heard; something is wrong 
with philosophy — hitherto. The remedy is plain. Let the philos- 
opher dispense with his vision and put his nose to the scientific 
grindstone, and his patience will be rewarded by the gradual accumula- 
tion of a body of accredited philosophical doctrine. Only now it is the 
natural sciences rather than the mathematical that are to furnish 
the model. Descartes, too, sought immunity from the fallibility of 
his predecessors, even as Professor Lovejoy does, by seeking to 
ascertain "the generic and constant cause of their errors and taking 
some precautions to abate or eliminate that cause in his own reflec- 
tion." 

A few years ago, it will be remembered, unfurling the banner of 
science, and in the hope of unity, six American realists undertook to 
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issue a platform, and issued, in fact, six. And the promising inde- 
pendence thus shown has borne fruit in the refreshing divergence of 
their subsequent contributions. 

James, too, long ago proposed that philosophy should borrow a 
leaf from the book of science, and even be more radically empirical 
than the sciences themselves. And the result, after a long period of 
gestation, was — pragmatism. This view was hardly launched before 
Professor Lovejoy detected "thirteen varieties"; and forthwith one 
gallant Hotspur of a pragmatist raised his voice in protest that he had 
found so few. It was precisely the glory of pragmatism that there 
were as many varieties as there were individual pragmatists. 

What has Professor Lovejoy suggested in the name of science that 
gives promise of any more successful issue? Much of the advice 
that he gives is no doubt excellent, although not novel, — wise cautions 
which every philosopher desires to observe, and none quite succeeds 
in living up to; such, for example, as that the philosopher should 
be guided by a disinterested scientific curiosity; should show a deter- 
mination to take into account all the pertinent 'considerations,' and 
seek the completeness and accuracy of observation which this implies; 
an alertness to guard against the subjective equation, and a willing- 
ness to cultivate the inductive investigating habit of mind. Nor is 
there anything novel in the suggestion that philosophers should co- 
Sperate, and should attack their problems piecemeal. There may have 
been an occasional Herr Professor Teufelsdrockh who passed himself off 
as a philosopher, and took for his specialty " things in general." And 
some philosophers may even have merited the reproach that, what- 
ever their ostensible topic, they discoursed in fact de omnibus rebus et 
guibusdam aliis. But these are Plato's bald-headed little tinkers of 
the profession, usurping the field, and masquerading in philosophic 
finery. 

However, it has generally been supposed that to deal fruitfully with 
isolated problems involved the preliminary acceptance of certain 
principles of interpretation which, in fact, committed one to one of 
several alternative philosophies of life, and so the cooperation has 
been mainly within 'schools.' But this is evidently not the sort of 
isolation of problems, or of cooperation, that Professor Lovejoy has 
in mind. It is something that is evidently expected to go much 
further, — as if our problems could be resolved into their simple 
elements, which could then be defined by accredited philosophic 
lexicographers. The eligible problems could then be formulated, the 
pitfalls noted, the thoroughfares and culs-de-sac, the relevancies and 
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irrelevancies. Each philosopher could then pick his fragment for 
logical observation. That is the novelty in the proposed methodol- 
ogy. Wt are advised to suspend judgment on all the larger issues, 
and to content ourselves for the present with constructing a sort of 
map of philosophy. 

That the field of philosophy should, by this procedure, take on the 
appearance of a Desert of Sahara, with scarcely a redeeming oasis, 
is perhaps no argument against the method. It is, however, pertinent 
to suggest that had the philosophers of the past followed this pathway, 
not one of the great visions that are our philosophical heritage would 
be ours. Furthermore, it is not a procedure which has proved its 
serviceableness in the field of science. That is not the way the 
scientists work. To find a parallel one must turn to the most thread- 
bare days of scholastic speculation. What Professor Lovejoy is 
suggesting is nothing more or less than a contemporary Sic et Non, 
compiled not by a single Abelard but by a group of them, and with 
scientific instead of theological parti pris. 

There are two essential characteristics of philosophy which stand 
in the way of any such proposal as that made by the President of our 
Association. The first is that, for better or for worse, philosophy is 
always an individual venture. Each philosopher must always build 
for himself from the ground up. The voice of authority has no place. 
He must try all things and prove all things. The fact that his work is, 
as Professor Lovejoy puts it, "logical observation," forces this con- 
clusion. Only once in his discussion does Professor Lovejoy give us 
anything in the nature of an illustration of the working of the method 
that he has in mind. He declares that a certain view held by Pro- 
fessor Royce involves the affirmation of the " conceivability " of three 
things, which he proceeds to enumerate. And apparently, were the 
proposed plan in operation, we should simply have to look in our 
cartographer's little book for an authoritative pronouncement on this 
question. Now, assuming that Professor Lovejoy is right in this 
analysis [and the statement of the case that he gives is certainly not 
free from ambiguities and from question-begging qualifications — a 
fact which is itself ominous for the success of the method], the plain 
fact that a man of Royce's logical acumen and wisdom found them 
' conceivable ' is better evidence than any such semi-official pronounce- 
ment. 

The second characteristic referred to is, that the hypothesis the 
philosopher is trying out is always one of a certain cosmic sweep. 
His work after all is not so unlike that of the poet, although of course 
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he does not sing in syllogisms. For the poet, too, aspires to a vision 
which shall be at once individual and universal. And the definitions 
and the segregation of problems are themselves part of the procedure 
in testing out the hypothesis in question. That is to say, it would be 
impossible to make the proposed philosophic map without taking 
sides on some of the larger issues upon which judgment is supposed to 
be held in abeyance. 

James once said that the most important thing about a philosopher 
was his "angle of vision." The best that we can hope for in the way 
of the progressive development of philosophy is that those who share 
a common angle of vision shall cooperate in the process of testing it 
out. This is what has been done in the past. But it might well be 
done with more method and with a clearer consciousness of unity of 
purpose. This is precisely the sort of thing that Professor Dewey 
and his collaborators have undertaken in their recently published 
volume on Creative Intelligence. Here is a group of thinkers coming 
at the problems of philosophy from a common angle of vision, or, in 
their own phrase, from a common "attitude," and putting it to the 
test in different regions of philosophic inquiry. This is a fruitful 
sort of cooperation. Those of us who do not share the attitude can 
only test the results in two ways. First, do the writers succeed in 
living up to their avowed principles in their interpretations? And 
secondly, are the results they reach adequate interpretations of experi- 
ence as we find it? Those who share a different vision can cooperate 
in the same way and must submit to the same tests. If we still have 
our rival hypotheses which refuse to come to terms, time, a leisurely 
arbiter, will put us in our respective places. And probably the per- 
spective of time will show, as it has so often with the philosophies 
that have gone before, that the agreements are more numerous and 
more profound than they appear in the heat of controversy. 

Is there anything more that can be done in the interest of unity, 
and in the furtherance of fruitful cooperation? I think there is. 
One can strive a little harder, and with more candor and modesty 
than is usually shown by philosophers, for mutual understanding. 
Perhaps I may be pardoned for taking my illustration of the thing 
to be avoided in philosophy, the thing that most impedes our har- 
monious cooperation, from Professor Lovejoy's own Address. He 
quotes a passage from one of Royce's earlier essays dealing with the 
problem of evil, and then represents Royce at the end of his career 
as driven by the enormity of the evils of the present world catastrophe 
to take a stand inconsistent with the philosophy he had hitherto 
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held, as if that philosophy required him to accept the evils of life 
without doing anything to remove them. Now, as a matter of fact, 
that stand was not only consistent with, but was made necessary by, 
the ethical position developed in his earliest philosophical work, and 
maintained in all his subsequent teaching. In fact one could quote 
many passages from the Religious Aspect of Philosophy which might 
almost seem, if one did not know the date of their publication, to 
have been written with the present crisis in view. 1 Moreover, at no 
time in his life did he accept the ills that he encountered with stoic 
apathy, doing nothing to remedy them. The only thing unusual in 
his behavior in the present crisis was that he took a part in public life 
that he had not taken before. And, finally, in the very essay quoted 
from, Royce explicitly objects to a certain other interpretation of evil 
precisely on the ground that it would, as he thinks, lead us to accept 
evils as we find them without trying to remedy them. But for our 
critic the essence of Royce's doctrine is this " eternalism," as he calls 
it. And he glues his eyes to the passages that he thinks express it, 
and can see nothing else. For him Royce is, and shall be, just that, 
and everything shall be measured accordingly. 

Now it seems to me that this is the source of most of our mis- 
understandings. We label and pigeon-hole one another in some such 
summary fashion, and pick out passages to fit. Professor Lovejoy 
has pointed out the necessity, in dealing with any problem, of taking 
into acount all the 'considerations.' It is even more important that, 
in dealing with the views of a fellow philosopher, one should try to 
take into account all the 'considerations.' If we were only a little 
more interested in finding the true, and a little less interested in 
finding the false, our intercourse would be more fruitful. We should 
be less querulous, and at the same time more 'scientific.' James, 
in his Varieties of Religious Experience, has given an excellent illus- 
tration of the temper that should prevail. When we go visiting in a 
fellow philosopher's world we should take our urbanity with us, and 
then there would be a better chance of mutual understanding, and 

'For example, on page 217 of The Religious Aspect of Philosophy Professor 
Royce writes: "And so, however much mere harmony may be our aim, we must 
be ready very often temporarily to fight with disorganizing and separating tenden- 
cies, forces, or men. When we fight we must do so for the sake of conquering a 
peace in the name of the Highest. And so we must fight resolutely, fearlessly, 
mercilessly. For we care not how many stubbornly disorganizing spirits are 
crushed on the way. The One Will must conquer. But on the other side we 
must be very careful of every soul, and of every tendency that may, without 
destruction, be moulded into the service of the Universal Will." 
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of fruitful collaboration which might extend even to the representa- 
tives of rival schools. 

Charles M. Bakewell. 
Yale University. 

In the space which the editor allows me, an adequate discussion of 
Professor Lovejoy's Address is out of the question. I must make my 
choice between an appreciation of the general spirit and attitude 
which the Address exhibits, and a criticism of a few characteristic 
points. I shall attempt the latter. 

1. Professor Lovejoy speaks as if the only product of the philosophy 
of the past were the philosophy of today. If that were true there 
might be some excuse, if not just grounds, for humble heart-searchings 
on the part of philosophers. As a matter of fact it is notoriously false. 
All the beginnings, and many of the new departures, of the special 
sciences are the outcome of philosophical speculation. Almost as 
much could be said on the practical side; for there is little in the 
way of intelligent social reform that is not the offspring of philosophy. 
True, no philosopher has been a successful social reformer; and few 
philosophers have been first-class observers or experimenters. Nature 
divides her gifts. But, on the whole, if comparisons of so doubtful 
a character are in order, I should say that in the matter of positive 
and permanent fruits no other department of human thought can 
reasonably dispute first place with philosophy. 

"In our subject," says Professor Lovejoy, ." . . . the theoretical 
portion is equal to the whole; if we fail to achieve a measurable 
amount of agreement and a consecutive and cumulative progress 
there, we fail altogether" (p. 129). But when, in any field, philos- 
ophers have indeed achieved a measurable amount of agreement, 
such as to ensure a consecutive and cumulative progress, the result 
is not called 'philosophy.' 

2. Of the task of the philosopher, Professor Lovejoy says: "It is a 
task of collating and focusing the data necessary for deciding as to the 
preponderance of evidence in relation to a well-formulated problem" 
(p. 143). On the contrary, this is the least part of any philosopher's 
task. When the problem is well formulated, one of two things 
regularly happens: Either the solution is at once obvious, without 
further inquiry; or the general direction of the necessary further 
inquiry is sufficiently indicated. The great difficulty lies in the 
formulation. 

3. One wonders where, according to Professor Lovejoy, the problems 
of philosophy come from. "Given a question," he says, — as if that 
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were a small gift! And he proceeds: "... which — for one reason 
or another, often a purely historical reason — is not ordinarily dealt 
with by any of the other sciences, yet a question possessing an in- 
telligible meaning" — I need not finish the sentence (p. 142). It is 
not simply that philosophy, according to this account, is an unsuccess- 
ful enterprise. It is, as intellectual enterprises go, a contemptible 
enterprise, utterly disorganized and without the least unity of aim- 
I am not ready to accept this account as true. 

It does not seem to me a sufficient reason for regarding a problem 
as a proper subject for philosophical inquiry, that it happens not to 
have been taken up by any existing science. For example, no scien- 
tific study has been made of the association of dogs with men. It does 
not belong either to animal psychology or to social psychology, as 
these are now understood. For aught I know, workers in both 
sciences will continue to neglect it till the end of time. But it is not 
in any special sense a philosophical problem. 

It is, of course, far from true that the problems of philosophy have 
not been dealt with by any of the special sciences. Various problems 
of logic and epistemology have been dealt with by psychology on 
the one hand and by mathematics on the other. Metaphysics over- 
laps all the natural sciences; and the encroachment, if such it is to 
be called, is not all hers. Ethics shares its problems with psychology 
and sociology. No hatchet has whacked out the division of the 
sciences. 

What makes a problem philosophical is its relatively fundamental 
character, and the consequent generality of its bearing. I do not 
mean to suggest that there are absolutely fundamental problems. 
There is no good reason to suppose that any of the problems upon 
which philosophers are now engaged is absolutely fundamental, and 
very fair reason to presume the contrary. The aim of philosophy is 
the widest possible organization of human knowledge. The value of 
such organization is by no means merely sesthetical or religious, 
although for many men philosophy has a great sesthetical or religious 
value. In determining the general lines of investigation in the several 
sciences, giving to observation and experiment a continuous policy 
without which their greatest results could not be obtained, philo- 
sophical theories are immeasurably important. Of their importance 
as a factor in the evolution of public opinion, nothing need here be 
said. 

4. It is suggested, that, whereas there are disputed points in every 
science, there are none but disputed points in philosophy. I would 
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not deny this. If anything it is an understatement. For even in 
the special sciences disputation increases as the theories in question 
are more and more philosophical in character. Surely the negligence 
of philosophers is not responsible for this! 

5. Neither agreement nor disagreement is intrinsically the better. 
The agreement of established knowledge is better than the disagree- 
ment of error. But the disagreement of independent inquiry is 
better than the agreement of narrow prejudice. Whoever welcomes 
disagreement, welcomes it as a means of finding truth, not as an end 
in itself. 

But ought not disagreement to end when the truth is established? 
Certainly. And does that not mean a diminution of the total amount 
of disagreement? It would mean that, on certain conditions: (1) that 
there are a determinate number of questions upon which philosophical 
disagreement turns; and (2) that no new problems are to arise. In 
that case the doubts and difficulties might be expected to shrink 
away gradually, until, perhaps, at last all our dissensions would 
vanish in a universal calm. The second of these conditions strikes 
me as fantastically improbable — whatever may be said about the first. 
For the progress of human knowledge exhibits no such tendency. 
What actually happens is that as one problem is disposed of, the 
inquiry goes deeper, and finds two new problems in place of the old. 
Philosophy has accomplished a great deal in the past, and will doubt- 
less accomplish a great deal more in the future. But I do not antici- 
pate that it will bring about its own euthanasia, or even languish for 
a scarcity of problems to work upon. For an indefinite time to come, 
I dare say that general agreement among philosophers will be an 
index of mental torpor, and disagreement a promising sign of industry. 

6. Professor Lovejoy is especially distressed by the revival of old 
theories. He thinks it pretty conclusive evidence that we are not get- 
ting ahead. Perhaps we are not; but I find the evidence insufficient. 

" Philosophy," as a certain thinker whom I deeply respect is fond 
of saying, "is a science of bad problems." Its business is to make 
them into good problems; and this it does by the analysis and clari- 
fication of conceptions. But take any one of the issues upon which 
philosophers are divided today; and because two given opinions are 
formally contradictory to each other, it by no means follows that one 
is false and the other true. The obscurity of the terms is such that 
neither can be thoroughly true; and neither is likely to bt altogether 
false. 

Under such circumstances the refutation of theories is frequently 
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less complete than the philosophical public imagines. Defects and 
shortcomings are triumphantly exhibited; but the demolished theory 
may nevertheless contain elements of truth, to which no rival theory 
does equal justice. It is then, sooner or later, bound to revive. 

Furthermore the revived theories sometimes show, on careful exam- 
ination, a decided advance over their earlier forms. As Poincare 
has shown of physical theories, no theory is ever limited to its bare 
essentials; there is always more or less in the way of concrete imagina- 
tive setting. And we have no means, in advance of the actual progress 
of the science, of distinguishing between the essential elements of a 
theory and its external and accidental accompaniments. Again and 
again it happens that what is refuted in a theory is really only an 
accidental feature. When the theory is revived, it appears in a 
purified form, in which it has a fresh claim for consideration. This is 
not more true of the corpuscular theory of light than it is of neo- 
realism. 

7. It is suggested that philosophy has developed no adequate 
"precautionary technique" against individual tendencies to error. 
That is true. The development of such a technique is part and 
parcel of the organization of a special science. Philosophy has no 
methods of its own. Its practise is to use as widely as possible 
any methods which have proved their value in any field. As for 
eliminating bias, we have the common sense method of full and free 
discussion. That is not perfect; but I see no promise of anything 
radically better. 

8. Why is Professor Lovejoy so exasperated at Bergson's dictum, 
that no man ever had the wit to make more than one contribution to 
philosophy? In view of the long and toilsome preparation that is 
necessary before the " happy thought " comes — if it comes at all — and 
the long years that may be profitably spent in developing the happy 
thought when it has come, why is not one enough for a lifetime? 
Is it that he would seriously think of dispensing with happy thoughts 
— of assuring progress in philosophy by some self-sufficient novissimum 
organuml 

9. Professor Lovejoy once more proposes, as a measure to render 
discussion more serviceable, "the adoption, at least for the purposes 
of a particular discussion, of a common and unambiguous termin- 
ology" (p. 154). If such a terminology could be found, it would 
be silly to restrict it to a particular discussion. He is surely mistaken 
in supposing that such a boon could ever encounter opposition from 
any sane man. I, for one, should be quite ready to worship the god 
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that conferred it. But, like a good many other battered disputants, 
I am inclined to attribute very little value to preliminary definitions 
— except as "norms to depart from." Words are defined with words; 
and in the last resort we are forced to depend upon a presumed com- 
munity of usage. When, in the course of discussion, a conflict of 
usage becomes evident, definitions, as well as aptly chosen illustra- 
tions, may be very useful in removing misunderstanding. But even 
here their value is easily overestimated. Satisfactory definitions are 
among the ripest rewards of thought. They do not belong to its 
preliminary arrangements. 

10. The further practical recommendations, for the improvement 
of our annual meetings and for the compilation of an encyclopedia of 
philosophy, appear to me to contain much that is excellent — provided 
too much is not expected from them. The Summa Philosophica is 
surely a noble conception. It could never, I dare say, reach a high' 
degree of completeness. It would have to be continually revised, 
and might soon reach cumbrous proportions. But I sincerely believe 
that with all its faults it would be well worth the trouble; and, if 
Professor Lovejoy should undertake the chief editorial direction of the 
enterprise, I am sure that he could count upon a wide and hearty 
cooperation. 

Theodore de Laguna. 
Bryn Mawr College. 

Anybody who believes that philosophy seeks knowledge must 
accept, it would seem to me, the main positions of Professor Lovejoy's 
Address. The proposition that a man's philosophy is a function of 
his temperament is in place in the biography of philosophy: as a 
rule of philosophic method it is worthless. Five portraits of the same 
person by five different painters will probably betray five different 
temperaments, the more clearly because they attempt to report the 
same object. This diversity need not imply the slightest disagree- 
ment upon any question of fact which a portrait might answer. To 
accept philosophy as a common effort at objective truth need neither 
ignore the r61e of temperament, nor admit it to any voice in the control 
of method. 

And I hardly see room for debate whether, if it is possible to get 
ahead at all in philosophy, mutual and organized effort must be added 
to solitary and unorganized effort. Other things equal, the more 
organization the better. The idea of a compendium of "relevant 
considerations" strikes me as a proposal of imaginative common- 
sense. Its materials would naturally be drawn from the history of 
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philosophy, conceived as a record not so much of what men have 
believed as of what has led them to believe as they did. Such a 
Summa ought to have as a companion a work on the morphology of 
philosophical arguments: for beside the considerations that recur, 
there are the types of inference that recur, and should be recognized 
and dealt with as types. 1 

But I cannot share the confidence of Professor Lovejoy that such 
an undertaking would be finite in extent. This is no reason for not 
beginning it; but it may be a reason for not relying mainly upon it. 
My hesitation to adopt in toto the recommendations of the address 
would center on this point; and perhaps the proper way of responding 
to the plan is to offer a short list of "pertinent considerations." 

1. Philosophic progress cannot be pictured as the ascent of a 
staircase of fixed length in which everything is to be won by making 
sure of one tread at a time. It is partly a stair, and partly a lift; 
but the stair is one whose treads multiply as we go, and taken alone 
would let us sink as we climb. 

For pertinent to nearly every metaphysical problem are nearly all 
the more general facts and hypotheses of the special sciences. Every 
new theory and every discovery yields a new group of considerations 
all around. An exhaustive enumeration at any time would mean a 
rearrangement of all scientific knowledge with reference to its bearing 
upon each philosophic problem severally. 

2. To take part in a thoroughly organized philosophic investigation 
implies that one's own thought on the subject has reached systematic 
shape. To see completely how our ideas bear one on another, as 
'considerations,' is to have a system. What Professor Lovejoy's 
summons means is another era of general system-making. 

If system-making has fallen into disrepute, it is not because the 
ideal is mistaken; it is because of the limit of human mental energy. 
The distribution of deliberate thought over a net-work of linkages is 
apt to disperse too much power into the connective tissue, and 
diminish the range of the main throw. Experience seems to show 
that systems, like political constitutions, are better reached by a 
mixture of a little making with a good deal of growth. There is a 
subconscious awareness of 'considerations' that comes of experience, 
reading, contemporaneity of mind, random discussions and encounters, 

1 Russell's theory of types is the most obvious example of this. Arguments 
that prove an absolute, and arguments that point out the futility of absolutes have 
certain family resemblances. I have made a small collection of such arguments 
in The Meaning of God, pp. 191-204, which may further illustrate what I 
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whose upshot is digested into a second intellectual nature, a system in 

promise but not in available form. Only the great system-makers 

survive. For the others, the world must choose between their systems 

and their insights, — and on the whole it prefers to take its chances 

on the latter, since it is free to reject any that have failed to absorb 

the relevant considerations. 

3. Increase of mutual aid, reminder, and criticism is altogether to 

be desired. What stands in the way is not lack of willingness, but 

lack of time. The attention we can give to one another's work will 

tend to concentrate itself on the more shapely stages rather through 

the limits of opportunity than through choice; and the whole process 

is bound to be leisurely. For this reason, I do not share the feeling 

that all our ideas should be or could be discussed formally among 

ourselves before they are 'given to the public' It is the book as it 

seems to me, that should be the occasion of our most vigorous mutual 

aid. A book is no longer regarded as a final and unchangeable 

expression. It is rather a circumspect and shapely presentation of an 

idea, entirely tentative, and an invitation for the searching attention 

of the colleague in his capacity as reviewer. I cannot agree that 

this "discussion comes too late"; and I believe that here lies the best 

chance for improvement in the technique of mutuality. 

William Ernest Hocking. 
Harvard University. 

The present time seems to be one of much searching of hearts 
among philosophers. Philosophy has always had to face suspicion 
and derision from those without; but now it is questioned and chided 
from within. This is not a new thing; Kant in his famous preface 
went almost as far as anyone could go in emphasizing the endless and 
fruitless nature of philosophic argument. To be sure, he thought that 
he had a certain remedy for this chronic trouble: Criticism was to 
take the place of Dogmatism and its attendant Nemesis, Scepticism, 
and "diversity and undulation" were to be banished once for all. 
Professor Lovejoy also has a remedy, though a different one. We are 
to map out and divide our problems, and attack them cooperatively 
and successively, eliminating the personal equation, and adopting 
the hypothetical methods of mathematics. His interesting Address 
states admirably certain hindrances to the fruitful progress of philo- 
sophic inquiry; but his proposals of methodical reformation include 
two which especially require examination — (1) That philosophy should 
be as impersonal as natural science; (2) that its particular problems 
should be isolated and independently discussed and settled. 
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In the first place, then — Can and ought philosophy to be made a 
"depersonalized science"? From one point of view, we would answer 
at once in the affirmative. The philosophers, as a class, have always 
been the most thorough advocates of the claims of impersonal truth. 
That we should follow the argument whithersoever it lead us, that we 
should turn from our private thoughts to a world which is universal 
and common, that to philosophize is to follow the "Gang der Sache 
selbst" — these are all familiar axioms, and each is a statement of some 
philosopher's ideal. The demand for this sort of intellectual integrity 
is the touchstone of a philosopher's honor as such; challenge him in 
this, and sceptic or dogmatist, relativist or absolutist, he will be spurred 
into defence. But, on the other hand, it is equally notorious that all 
of the great positive systems of philosophy were the creations of men 
of marked personality, that they show a correspondence in each case 
to this personality, and that, in this as in some other respects, philos- 
ophy seems to be art as well as science. 

Here then is an apparent paradox. The most determined search 
for objective truth is governed by personal motives; the sciences, 
which seek relative and particular truths, can advance by cooperative 
research and impersonal investigation, fact by fact, little by little; 
but philosophies, aiming at the whole and final truth, are made indi- 
vidually and all of a piece, like works of art. Moreover, the history 
of any particular science is on the whole a record of steady advance; 
an hypothesis disproved is discarded once for all; but the history of 
philosophy, as Mr. Lovejoy remarks, is full of unexpected resurrec- 
tions, and the renewed battle of standpoints and schools is fought 
over as though the past discussion had in no way decided it. 

To be sure, the neglect of relevant considerations which Mr. Love- 
joy points out is a frequent cause of unnecessary disputes; and, I 
would add, this neglect is often due to a failure to make proper use 
of the history of the subject. Most of us are agreed, for instance, 
that Hume's psychical atomism, however important the results of 
his incidental discussion, was definitely shown to be a failure; but 
some of us seem to think that an ontological atomism is still viable, 
and that reductive analysis is the exclusive movement of philosophic 
thought. But while the strictures of the Address are in many respects 
just and useful, the primary causes of the differences between philos- 
ophy and science just noted lie deeper, and are to be found in the 
nature of the subjects themselves. 

The desire for truth may become a passion, and when it does so, it 
connects itself with the conviction that its attainment is an ultimate 
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good, no matter how destructive it may prove to other desires or to 
human comfort. The scientist as well as the philosopher may be 
actuated by such a desire and its attendant conviction. But while 
the results of the former's investigations of his particular problems 
may either disappoint a profoundly cherished hope, or marvelou'sly 
extend man's power over nature, they can rarely or never effect a 
fundamental transformation in the perspective of human life and in 
its current valuations. This, however, is a frequent result of philos- 
ophizing, for philosophy is a reflective examination of what ordinary 
living and the particular sciences take for granted; and after two 
thousand years of experience, no one can commit himself to the 
adventure of philosophy without anticipating some such possible 
outcome. What the physicist, the chemist, or even the biologist, 
does in his laboratory may make little difference in the rest of his 
living; but a philosophy cannot avoid being a way of life as well as a 
theory of reality. It becomes so, not necessarily out of design, or as 
a means to intended 'edification,' but out of the internal necessity of 
free reflection itself. And the fear of philosophies which do not 
'edify' is due to the fact that they must then 'destroy' — from the 
point of view of the person who fears. "When ideas are marching, 
the pavement stones rise up likewise" — as barricades. It is true 
that some metaphysicians have said that metaphysics makes no differ- 
ence to practical life; but what this really means is that it affects the 
whole of it. and not any definite part or act apart from the rest. 
It also sometimes seems to mean that their metaphysics does not 
alter the meaning of this life as realized in accepted morality and 
religion; but not to alter is in this case a most important result. 

The ideal philosopher, then, seeks impersonal truth, and he commits 
himself unreservedly to its objective pursuit; but among the facts he 
has to consider are those of the moral and appreciative life, and he 
realizes that his results may make a fundamental difference to this 
and to him. And this being so, he cannot 'depersonalize' his work, 
if this means to make it deal with facts and existences to the exclusion 
of meanings and values. When Sidgwick feared that his results were 
not 'edifying,' this is what he realized; the more honor to him, of 
course, that he was singleminded in his devotion to the truth as 
he saw it. 

This accounts for a part of the 'personal' character of philosophy 
as contrasted with science; the former necessarily deals with 'values' 
as well as with 'facts.' But there is a further difference involved in 
the contrast. Philosophy has more of the synthetic and constructive 
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in its procedure than science. The scientist can usually, in his par- 
ticular investigations, take the general presuppositions and character 
of his science for granted, and attend to his special problem alone. 
It is not so with the philosopher; he aims at a total view, and any 
conclusion he reaches is presumably typical as well as particular. 
The human products in which particulars typify the nature of the 
whole are works of art; and this is why philosophy shares the nature 
of art as well as that of science, and why its greatest representatives 
are in some respects like the poets, and occasionally state in an argu- 
mentative form what the latter express as matter of intuitive enjoy- 
ment. 

If we notice this less at present than in some former periods of 
philosophy, this difference is due largely to our preoccupation with 
certain highly technical problems of psychology and cognition. It is 
true, as Mr. Lovejoy points out, that the philosopher is under a grave 
temptation to overhasty generalization, to forcing the facts to fit into 
his hypothesis, and to overlooking inconvenient exceptions. But 
there are means of correcting this tendency, and its good side is that 
courage which is necessary in order that the labor of reflective con- 
struction shall be undertaken. The "high infant mortality" of 
philosophical hypotheses is after all a less striking aspect of the history 
of philosophy, it seems to me, than that other to which Windelband 
calls attention: The constant recurrence of types of theory, a dis- 
concerting resurrection if you please, but also a proof that the 
problems and typical solutions represent objective necessities of 
thought, permanent achievements which must be recognized and 
reckoned with as we work towards a better apprehension of the truth. 
Thus the arbitrary and the merely private get discarded and left 
behind, and we learn what questions are worth discussing, and what 
methods are usable. 

Turning now to Mr. Lovejoy's particular proposals for reform and 
progress, I would first express my hearty approval of the first four, 
with some doubt, however, of the possibility of entirely common 
postulates for any given discussion, except in rare instances, or after 
a much greater agreement in general theory has been attained than 
is the case at present. But Mr. Lovejoy is convinced that cooperative 
discussion "is practicable only upon a further condition: That it be 
possible to treat individual philosophical problems in isolation, to 
deal with the general field of our inquiries piecemeal." He recalls 
the objections which have been urged against such isolation, argues 
that they are not insuperable, that the difference in this respect 
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between philosophy and other branches of inquiry is at most one of 
degree, not of kind — and proposes as the remedy for the difficulty a 
recourse to the hypothetical procedure of mathematics. "Philo- 
sophical discussion may be, and, conducted in an ideal manner, 
always would be, expressly hypothetical in form: Its postulates would 
be explicit, they would be assumed for the occasion and not asserted, 
and the question at issue would concern the conclusions properly 
to be drawn within the limits of the system thereby determined." 
Thus rising from particular postulates to those more general, and so 
on, "more and more we should by such means introduce into our 
subject cleared areas within which there need be no controversy, so 
long as certain well understood and plainly formulated postulates are 
conceded; and more and more the crucial issues . . . would stand out." 1 

Such a plan of procedure as this reminds one by way of contrast 
of Plato's account of dialectic, which "avails itself of hypotheses not 
as first principles," as mathematics does, "but as genuine hypotheses, 
that is to say, as stepping-stones and impulses, whereby it may force 
its way up to something that is not hypothetical, and arrive at the 
first principle of everything, and seize it in its grasp; which done, it 
turns round, and takes hold of that which takes hold of this first 
principle, till at last it comes down to a conclusion." 2 In a word, the 
question is at once raised whether philosophy is to be really synoptic, 
theory, or a discussion of particular problems which happen, more or 
less accidentally perhaps, not to fall within the province of some 
particular science. 

For, suppose such a problem to be 'independently settled': Does 
it not at once either found a new science, or enter into the body of 
one already formed, and sink from the level of full speculative value 
until it has been rethought in a systematic connection with the rest 
of philosophy? The history of philosophy seems to show that this 
is what takes place; the process is especially clear in the simpler 
conditions of early Greek thought. When for example the Greeks 
began to consider the problem of being and change, discussion for the 
time being came to a logical halt with the doctrine of Parmenides; 
and, as Burnet remarks, the result is a permanent one for all who 
have the insight to see it — the impossibility of a corporeal monism. 
Changing the method of attack, they thought out an atomism. This 
was a solution of the problem for those who were interested only in 
the mechanism of physical nature, and, broadly speaking, it is the 

1 This Review, Vol. xxvi, pp. 155-158. 

8 Republic 511, transl. Davies and Vaughan. 
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current solution even now — as a part of natural science. But the 
solution itself becomes a problem for philosophy, which has the task 
of trying to understand and evaluate it as something which from its 
point of view can at best be only a relative and partial truth, since 
there is mind and purpose to be considered as well as existence and 
change in space and time. For free reflection insists on accepting 
nothing as ultimate which is not accordant with its own fundamental 
postulate — complete intelligibility, exact equivalence and necessary 
individual union of intelligible essence and given existence, of universal 
and particular, of form and matter. Here again, what art realizes in 
sensuous particulars, philosophy aims at in reflective totality. 

If this view is true, then the solution of particular problems is 
indeed an important result of philosophic activity, though it is one 
which nowadays often requires cofiperation with sciences already 
formed; for it is by such results that philosophy makes gifts to existent 
sciences, or, at long intervals, helps to produce a new science. Nor is 
there any reason to believe that this productivity of the "mother of 
sciences" has ceased; on the contrary, we seem to be on the eve of 
considerable achievement of this sort. But the typical and char- 
acteristic process of reflection, nevertheless, that which constitutes 
philosophy as such, is the regress of theory, analytic and synthetic 
at the same time, behind all such results, in the attempt to think them 
and all the real together. For they do not fall together of themselves 
into the total system which philosophy must aim at; if they did, 
either there would be no need for any philosophy in addition to the 
special sciences, or philosophy would be, as is sometimes suggested, 
merely a name for the discussion of questions as yet unanswered or 
unappropriated by the sciences — a sort of penumbra of ignorance or 
half-knowledge surrounding the clearly lighted domain of science 
proper. 

But, it is objected, this view of the nature of philosophic inquiry 
is a counsel of despair! Are there then no problems which ever get 
definitely settled, once and for all? Does everything imply every- 
thing else, so that we must either have the whole truth or none at all? 
Do we not, after all, have something given, hard and fast, so that 
thought at times touches rock bottom, and comes to a rest in that 
direction at least? A brief answer to these questions is difficult. 
But it may be said, in the first place, that some problems do get 
definitely settled; the impossibility of a corporeal monism, as was 
just remarked, is such a settlement, thanks to the iron logic of "our 
father Parmenides." But the settlement always takes place in a 
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context; it implies postulates, as Mr. Lovejoy points out; and then 
we must examine those postulates. But we must examine them with 
reference, as explicit as we can at the moment make it, to the totality 
of experience. This, I take it, is the real point at issue. Instead of 
thought touching rock bottom at times, it touches it all the time; 
it is in constant contact and intercourse with the given, and its 
struggle, as it experimentally develops now one concept, now another, 
is towards that exact union of thought and the given which was spoken 
of above — an intelligible given. 

The other view of the hypothetical use of postulates, it seems to me, 
must inevitably reduce philosophy to a bare general logistic, a science, 
like the generalized mathematics of which Mr. Lovejoy speaks, of 
possibilities. The empirical element would then be regarded not only 
as in its immediacy inadequate, but, as in the rationalism of Wolff, 
as a mere appendage and accident, set side by side . with rational 
philosophy, corroborating it by a happy chance; or telling us perhaps 
which among the possible worlds happens to exist. 

The view which I have been advocating does not mean that no 
provisional division of problems is possible; for the problems are 
rather implied than implying, though their settlement does, as was 
remarked, at once run back, so to speak, into the totality which implies 
them. Neither does it mean that philosophic discussion must always 
proceed by the perplexing alternation of standpoints and considera- 
tions which we find, for example, in Hegel's Phanomenologie — though 
this is better than omission of the relevant. But what it does mean 
is that postulates for the discussion of problems must be chosen from 
a systematic standpoint, in the light of a theory, which, however 
provisional, is the best that its representatives can do at the moment 
towards a total view of reality. Men of different schools can only 
in rare instances, therefore, accept entirely common postulates. But 
what they can do is to honestly and carefully compare the respective 
success of their general methods in solving particular problems, and 
thus be led towards an increasing agreement by means of mutual 
correction and suggestion. 

The recent developments in philosophy, it seems to me, are full of 
hope in this respect. Seldom or never before has such an active 
interplay of widely differing theories taken place. One large group 
of Realists, as Mr. Bosanquet has pointed out, have stated their 
position in such a way that they have come very close to Idealism, or, 
as he now prefers to call it, Speculative Philosophy; for they regard 
philosophy as a way of universals, and abolish the old distinction 
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between the real and the idea. Under the fire of realistic and prag- 
matic criticism, Idealism has discarded the remnants of Berkeleyanism 
and psychism, the too facile apologetic which was the most widely 
known characteristic of some of its representatives, and realized anew 
the severe austerity of its proper method. The Pragmatists refuse 
as yet to be metaphysical; but they also have elements of Aristotle 
in them, and are trying to make some place for theory as well as 
practice. In short, the philosophic, perennis is still living and growing. 
And such a Summa Philosophica as Professor Lovejoy proposes 
might do much to further its growth. It would undoubtedly be an 
honorable undertaking for American philosophers; the only other 
cooperative work of the sort, so far as I know, is the dictionary of 
terminology which the French Societe have been issuing Such a 
Summa would be an enormous and arduous undertaking, even for 
many collaborators; sed omnia praeclara tarn difficilia quam rara sunt 

Edmund H. Hollands. 

University of Kansas. 



